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Lafayette, Indiana 


1 HE @SBORNS* 


The designation, “The Osborns,” followed the joint authorship of Chase 
S. and Stellanova Osborn in the production of notable books and scientific 
articles. The Tippecanoe County Historical Association officials use it pride- 
fully in making reference to the membership of the two in the Association. 

The Honorable Chase S$. Osborn was born in Huntington County, Indi- 
ana, January 22, 1860. He was seventh in a family of ten born to Dr. 
George Augustus and Dr. Margaret Fannon Osborn, pioneers in the study 
and practice of medicine in Indiana. The family moved to Lafayette in 1865 
primarily in search of better educational opportunities for the children. 
Here the father, in addition to practicing medicine, designed, made and sold 
washing machines, using the basement of his home on Oakland Hill as 
factory and salesroom. He also invented an oven. Fire and unfortunate 
investments brought disaster and this in turn made poverty a stark reality 
in the boyhood of the future governor. «-, 

Goaded by frustrated desires and chafed be his status, Chase Osborn devel- 
oped an early determination to rise above his circumstances. He sold news- 
papers, ran errands, gathered junk, set type, and did innumerable things to 
earn more than a bare living. During these formative years he was a prodi- 
gious learner, albeit an independent one. School education ended for him at 
seventeen, at which early age he had completed three years in Purdue Uni- 
versity. His premature withdrawal from Purdue is reported to have been due 
to the introduction of dress suits—when he could scarcely afford socks. 

For two years one job followed another, each a step toward something 
more rewarding and congenial. He was first a lad of many chores for the 
Chicago Tribune; then an axman in the Michigan woods. Later he became a 
reporter in Milwaukee, and, at last, editor of his own newspaper in Florence, 
Wisconsin. Here he developed an urge to find iron, and in this soon became 
enviably successful. He has been called ‘“‘the world’s greatest iron hunter.” 
This interest led him to remote sections in every corner of the earth. Wher- 
ever he went his alert mind and determined will enabled him to achieve both 
wealth and distinction. 

Through his omnivorous, constructive curiosity, he gradually acquired 
mastery in other fields than that of iron. Soon he became a productive stu- 
dent of botany, paleontology, geology, geography, physics, and political 
science. Philosophy and religion interested him. In recognition of his self- 
acquired erudition he has been given honorary degrees by a number of insti- 
tutions of higher learning. His story is a modern Odyssey of sublime as well 
as picturesque adventure. 

Iron made Chase Osborn rich, but to him money has been only a means 
to greater ends. His genius for giving has afforded him far more satisfac- 
tion than his rare ability to create wealth. A desire to effect social improve- 
ment led him into politics. He was elected Governor of Michigan in 1910, in 
which office his record was so notable that he was brought forward as a candi- 
date for President in 1912, and was widely considered as a compromise be- 
tween Theodore Roosevelt and William H. Taft. The esteem in which the 
state of Michigan holds him has been evidenced by legislative resolution. 
He is popularly known as ““Michigan’s Number One Citizen.” 


From his prolific pen have come many distinctive scientific writings and 
a series of important books. The latest work, Schoolcraft-Longfellow- 
Hiawatha, was written in collaboration with his talented adopted daughter, 
Miss Stellanova Osborn. The two are now preparing their third joint volume, 
concerning the error of Federal bureaus in excluding the Great Lakes from 
official total areas of the United States and the Great Lakes States. 
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Miss Stellanova Osborn received her early education in Canada. Like 
Governor Osborn, she had initial handicaps to overcome. Although her 
secondary schooling was not started until the age of twenty-one, in night 
classes, she has acquired both a bachelor’s and a master’s degree from the 
University of Michigan and completed part of the requirements for a doc- 
torate in English literature. Individually she has contributed articles and 
verse to various periodicals, edited An Accolade for Chase S. Osborn, and is 
the author of Eighty and On, a brief biography of the former governor. 
With her illustrious father she has written both articles and books. Also she 
has served as staff editor, and contributing editor in the field of sociology, 
for the New International Encyclopedia Year Book, as assistant editor of 
Good Health Magazine, and editor of the official publication of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


GOVERNOR CHASE S. OSBORN AND DAUGHTER STELLANOVA 


SOME SIDELIGH ISON THE BA TILE:OF- TIPPECANOE 
An address delivered by Stellanova Osborn at 132nd Anniversary of the 


Battle of Tippecanoe, November 7, 1811, on Tippecanoe Day, November 8, 


1943, before Tippecanoe County Historical Association, Lafayette, Indiana. 


INTRDUCTORY REMARKS 

Dear Hoosier Kinfolks-by-Adoption: 

The reason I am here tonight is largely sentimental. 

Thirty-two years ago when Indiana observed the centennial of the Battle 
of Tippecanoe with a great sham battle on the ground, and special trains 
bringing throngs from all parts of the state, and many persons of national 
prominence were present, Chase S. Osborn was the chief speaker. 

In addition to the historic importance of the occasion, it was a peak point 
in the life of a Hoosier who has had a career remarkable for its dramatic 
experiences and achievements. Tippecanoe Day, 1911, stands out in his 
memory as a unique joy. 

Governor Osborn, now widely known as one of the greatest chief execu- 
tives in the entire history of Michigan, rode from Lafayette to the immense 
gathering with Colonel Richard DeHart, whom he remembers gratefully 
as one of the best men he knew in his youth. Colonel DeHart, a leading 
criminal lawyer in this part of the world, more than thirty years before had 
successfully defended young Chase Osborn when he was arrested on charges 
of assault and battery and desecration of church property in Tippecanoe 
County. The contrast in the situations was startling, and it was stirring. 

There had been enough other unpleasant things to darken Governor 
Osborn’s misfit boyhood here—misunderstandings and conditions that had 
intolerably wounded his supersensibilities. But also there had been friends, 
the noblest and finest and most loyal that any man ever had. The late Miss 
Alice Brown, one of his teachers, he has loved reverentially next to his own 
mother all through the years. Dr. Richard Benbridge Wetherill, the father 
of this Association in so many ways, was a dearest brother to him from boy- 
hood to death. Katie Stockton, from the time of Stockton’s Grove to the 
days of her great-grandchildren, remained the beautiful little girl he had 
worshiped from afar when they were in school together. He is still happy 
in the memory that Minnie Weaver Perrin once permitted him to carry her 
books. Mrs. Elliott and President Elliott, their children and grandchildren, 
are like his own. For years, he never failed, when he was here, to visit Fred 
Reule, his barber fellow-adventurer when they were young. Among his 
proudest boasts is that he carried water for the men who built the road to 
Battle Ground; and that he was one of the group swept in from highways 
and byways at the last moment to save a conditional endowment and start 
Purdue. The name, “Par Dieu,” has always meant, to him, “For God!” 

Now, at the end of his eighty-fourth year, he is blind and his footing is 
uncertain, but the fire of his devotion is still aflame. It was a keen pain to 
be invited here again to be the speaker on the anniversary of the Battle and 
to realize that he could not possibly come. Then your chairman asked him 
to send his daughter in his place, and here I am. I cannot bring you his 
magnetism and winsomeness and brilliance, but you have his heart. If I could 
only make you feel the warmth of his affection, and the earnestness of his 
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prayers, that are here with us tonight, the evening could not fail to be a 
radiant success. 


A LEGEND OF PURDUE AND TIPPECANOE 
An Imaginary Sidelight 

The dark of the November night had set in early. Not enough light 
entered through the greased paper to locate the one window in the cabin. 
But the boy needed only the familiar contour of the logs to guide him un- 
disturbingly. In fact, the feat was easier than usual. His partner in the lean- 
to, Uncle Will, was off with General Harrison’s army. His Aunt Mat and 
Uncle John, in the cabin proper, slept soundly, unaware of the rustling 
of his cornhusk mattress and the creak of hinges. 

John drew a deep breath, nevertheless, when he shut the door behind him. 
He did not wish to rouse and worry them. Uncle Will had run in and hustled 
out again that afternoon, and told them in a hurried half a minute that he 
was on his way to Prophetstown with General Harrison, and that some of 
them thought there would be trouble with the Indians but most of them 
thought not. After that his Uncle John had talked to him and hoped he 
would not go for channel cats tonight; but they had not forbidden him. He 
was doing a man’s work now, and they would let him judge for himself, 
like a man. 

It was foolish, perhaps, but he had planned for a long time to do just this 
on his thirteenth birthday. When you grubbed stumps all day, you had to 
have something to look forward to. One might as well be scalped as never 
enjoy any of the things one liked. The Indians were always going to break 
loose, but nothing exciting had happened in their neighborhood. He did 
not want to be frightened out of doing things forever. 

All these justifying thoughts went through the boy’s head as he made his 
way over the ridge and down the steep trail to the catfish hole not far from 
the bank of the Wabash. He knew exactly where to feel for his fishing pole, 
with its pin for a hook and flannel for bait, in the depths of a hollow syca- 
more at the foot of the hill. The crude flat-bottomed boat, most treasured of 
his possessions, was freed of its moorings. In no time at all the cats were 
sucking at his bait. He had good luck. 

Out of his sycamore cache he drew some firewood. He would have his 
feast, as usual, there, on the bank at the foot of the hill. It was a vast, black, 
uninhabited world, but something in him always was stirred strangely by the 
darkness and the fire—and the fish. 

The spark had just blazed in the tinder when he heard barking. ‘‘That 
sounds like Ah-see’s Sheen,” he said to himself. It was. A nondescript dog 
rushed out of the shadows, stopped his alarm, and leaped up on the boy 
joyously. 

John was extravagantly happy. Now he would have a real party. On 
six green shoots from a scrub oak he impaled catfish, head downward, and 
stuck the ends of the sticks in the earth close to the fire. By that time Ah-see 
had entered the cavern of light that the flames made in the darkness. 

“Dinner, Ah-see,” was the welcome. ‘Ready soon!” 

“Tanks,” was the acceptance. 

“Any luck yet, Ah-see?”’ 


A negative was grunted. It was sufficient. The two understood each 
other. They had hunted possum and ’coon together many more times than 
once. 

Ah-see sat on his haunches far enough from the welcome heat to keep 
his moccasins and buckskin knees from burning. The boy, with equal wis- 
dom, kept his rough, pegged boots and homespun out of danger. Brightness 
and shadow played about the two faces under coonskin caps: one bronzed 
and crossed with wrinkles; the other smooth and fair and ruddy. 

Sheen’s muzzle was gray but the hair on his legs and ears shone as 
glossy black as the sound of his name. He had been a French-Canadian dog, 
in a log cabin at Fort Wayne, before Ah-see bought him for a couple of 
skins and made him a Potawatami dog in a wigwam on the Wabash. As 
well as any Indian dog in all of Indiana Territory he could point wild tur- 
keys, or track a bear across a deadening, through brush fences, and in the 
forest. His tail brushed happy music among the thick dry carpet of huge 
sycamore leaves. Better than any other living creature he knew that the 
three of them around that fire were friends. And soon it would be time to 
eat! His ears twitched as he watched the two go around the circle, turning 
the sticks that held the sizzling catfish so that all sides would broil evenly. 

“Did you see the soldiers going through the woods today?” John asked 
Ah-see in the last little time of waiting. 

Ah-see indicated that he had. 

“Uncle Will is with them,” John went on. 

‘Too bad.” Ah-see shook his head. ““He good man.” 

“Why do you say too bad? ... That one’s done. You take it. Pll take 
this one.” Splitting the fish lengthwise with his hands, John took out the 
compact ball of clean, cooked entrails and tossed it to the eager jaws of 
Sheen. The old dog made the catch like a smart pup, and repeated the per- 
formance when the head was thrown. 

Ah-see ate a while in silence. Finally he said, ‘Prophet say kill man on 
white horse tonight. Uncle Will too near man on white horse.” 


Something in John’s ears pulled tight. The man on the white horse was 
General Harrison! Everybody knew it. The Prophet’s Indians knew it too. 
They were going to kill General Harrison—tonight! And maybe Uncle 
Will. In spite of the flavorous fish, suddenly his stomach pinched with a sick 
emptiness. 

Something was going to happen this time, after all! 

He wanted to rush home excitedly, but did not. They ate their second 
fish, John now as silent as the Indian. 

‘““Ah-see, I’ve got to go,” he ventured finally. “You and Sheen eat the 
rest. Here’s another big one for your breakfast. I have enough for ours. 
Hope you and Sheen have lots of luck.” 

Ah-see’s thanks, after the customary interval of silence, followed him up 
the trail. 

In spite of the ascent and the darkness, he was at the cabin quickly. He 
put the fish on a flat rock by the door and turned the big cast iron kettle 
over them. 


Inside, not now so careful about quietness, he reached his uncle’s side of 
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che bed, and tugged at his shoulder. “Uncle John!” His whispering was 
like a shout in his own ears. 

His uncle awakened as usual as if he had never been asleep. Always his 
head seemed clear. Never once had he failed to understand John, nor did 
he now. “You think Uncle Will ought to be warned, so he can tell General 
Harrison?” 

“Yes,” said John, simply. 

“You are not afraid to go?” 

John knew he was afraid—and yet he wasn’t. “No,” he replied. 

“Take the squirrel rifle,” said his Uncle John. “Put on your moccasins, 
and go slow, so you won’t make much noise. Keep in the dark. Don’t speak 
until you are sure it is a white man. You can follow the line of march to 
Burnett’s Creek. The Indians ought to be across the Tippecanoe, but you 
be careful every inch of the way.” 

John was fastening his moccasins in the darkness. “There are some catfish 
under the big kettle for breakfast,” he said, “if a bear doesn’t get them.” 

“Tl say a prayer for you, son. Get back as soon as you can.” 

“You are good to let me go,” said John. 

He was afraid. It seemed as if the beating of his heart was echoing in all 
directions. Always the dark had seemed to him full of wolves and bears. 
Now it was all Indians. He wished to hurry. He must go slow. The crunch 
of a leaf crackled like a breaking branch, and when a twig broke under his 
careful feet it sounded like a thunderbolt. He was thankful when a drizzling 
rain set in. 

Over the curve of a hill suddenly the woods came alive under his feet. 
A sheet of white-hot fear shot through him and for an instant transfixed 
him to the spot. But it was only a covey of quail that he had flushed. He 
knew all about them. They had been asleep for the night, with their tails 
in the center of a circle, each head ready for instantaneous unimpeded 
flight. It had happened to him before. But while it lasted, the brief shock 
paralyzed him. 

Every foot of the eight long miles he fought a running battle with his 
fears. But the end came, at last: the end of the woods. In a stretch of tall 
grass, matted maddeningly with vines, he lost his way. Before he realized 
his feet were tired, they were leaden. Every step was like the last pull at a 
stump. The work of a man all day and a man’s responsibility that night 
were cumulative in their swift effect. The desire to sleep was overpowering. 
He clenched his fists and kept on going till he tripped and fell. The impact 
of his head against a stump cut a deep, life-long scar. 

How long he lay in the tangled meadow he did not know. Too long?— 
too late?—for what? He struggled to remember—succeeded—got up on 
his feet and kept their dead-weight moving. Fortunately he was right then 
at the edge of Harrison’s encampment. The creek was neither wide nor 
deep, but it was icy, and he missed his boots. 

‘“Who’s h’yar?”” The whisper was a white man’s challenge! 

He wanted to crumple and cry like a baby. But there was no time to lose. 
His name, everything, crowded into one hushed sobbing breath: “Ah-see 
says the Prophet is going to kill General Harrison TONIGHT. Going to 
kill the man on the white horse. Tell Uncle Will to stay away from the 
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white horse. Tell General Harrison!” In spite of himself, he was going to 


be a baby. 


“Sit down against the tree, son,” said the sentry. John sat down, slid 
down, and drowned himself in sleep. 


Things happened fast, though he was past listening or looking. Years 
before Baden-Powell in South Africa, word went the swift rounds at Tippe- 
canoe: “Boy scout reports Indians will strike tonight and kill the man on 
the white horse.” 


Afterward John heard that his message reached General Harrison just 
as the warwhoops started. A sentry, forewarned through him, escaped the 
tomahawk intended to stop his outcry, and by a rifle-shot announced the 
treacherous attack a precious minute earlier than the CreuiEs Indians ex- 
pected to be discovered. 


When the yelling savages broke through General Hercon s defenses 
on one side of the square, Uncle Will was there, with the militia, where the 
fiercest hand-to-hand fighting took place. This John learned when his uncle 
returned home after recovering from his wounds at the blockhouse on the 
Vermillion. General Harrison, on a horse not his own, in the hottest spot of 
the battle where the square had given way, escaped narrowly. Colonel 
Owens, on a white horse, was killed. 


One hundred and eighty-eight of Harrison’s men were dead or wounded. 
The bodies of thirty-eight Indians were left on the field. But the Prophet and 
his followers were routed. Darkness and treachery had given them grim first 
advantage, but a priceless moment had been lost by them, and they were 
repelled in all directions by the regular troops at dawn. 


How John escaped was unaccountable. When he awakened it was light 
and he was lying beside a log at the foot of a tree. The “log” was the body of a 
feathered warrior. The Indian horde had vanished. General Harrison’s 
army was collecting its wounded and burying its all too numerous and dis- 
tinguished dead. The flames of burning Prophetstown made even the sky 
seem bloody. 


After that fateful night, the Wabash Valley had no longer need to dread 
this festering spot of Indian trouble. Tecumseh, the real leader, learned 
from Tippecanoe that he could not expect the southern Indians to work with 
him, when his own brother, the Prophet, disobeyed his orders while he was 
away. The Indians themselves no longer trusted the Prophet. Tecumseh 
came back from Georgia, joined the British in Canada, and was killed there. 


All this John knew years later. That morning his mind churned with all 
the frightsome things he had just witnessed, as he got home the quickest way 
he could to tell his folks about the Battle of Tippecanoe. 


It has been said that the land on which John’s people had their cabin, and 
where Ah-see-bun’s wigwam stood, is in the tract that was, years later, part 
of the original endowment of Purdue University. Whether the John of this 
story was John Purdue’s father, or his uncle, or himself, the future may 
determine. This much is certain. The tale was told me by an ancient 
Hoosier, a Wabash Valley native, who bore every mark of authenticity. 


HIsToORICAL SIDELIGHTS 


The Battle of Tippecanoe, which broke one hundred and thirty-two years 
ago yesterday, at four o’clock in the morning, as General William Henry 
Harrison was drawing on his boots, occupies a niche of its own in the history 
of human progress. That is one facet I hope to brighten. But before that, 
there are some facts about the Indians of the Wabash Valley, and then of 
other parts of the Northwest Territory, that I trust may be new and inter- 
esting. 

These details about the Indians are some of the fascinating things that my 
father. and I found while gathering material for our recent book, School- 
craft-Longfellow-Hiawatha. 

Few know much about Schoolcraft, though many are acquainted with 
his name. Every American, however, believes he is more or less familiar with 
Longfellow’s epic “Hiawatha.” The truth is that there is almost as much 
to be learned popularly about “Hiawatha” as about Schoolcraft, and all 
of it is surprisingly enjoyable. 

When General William Henry Harrison was relieved of the Superinten- 
dency of the Indians in 1822 at Vincennes, Indiana, because the frontier at 
that time had retired from these regions, a separate Indian agency was es- 
tablished for Florida, and the Vincennes Agency was transferred to the foot 
of the basin of Lake Superior, at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, the oldest 
French town in the United States. 

The man appointed Indian Agent at the Sault was Henry Rowe School- 
craft, destined to become, because of his activities there, a unique authority 
on the American Indian. The fact that he was successor to William Henry 
Harrison was set down by Schoolcraft as a stimulus to great exertion on his 
part. 

The life of Schoolcraft is an engrossing human story, with more drama 
than most works of fiction. Briefly, a native of New York State, School- 
craft won and lost a comfortable fortune as a glassmaker in the East during 
the years immediately before and after the War of 1812. He went west to 
get a new start in life by investigating the lead mines of Missouri. The jour- 
nal of his trip down the Ohio and into the Ozarks in 1818-1819, was printed 
in New York and in England. Another book, a study of heeled mines, 
secured his appointment as mineralogist to the famous Cass Expedition into 
the Northwest in 1820. General Cass liked him, made him secretary of the 
commission that treated with the Indians at Chicago the following year, and 
secured his appointment as Indian agent at Sault Ste. Marie in 1822. In 1823 
he married the granddaughter of a famous Ojibway chief. 

Among many other notable performances, Schoolcraft discovered the 
source of the Mississippi River in Lake Itasca; purchased sixteen million acres 
of land from the Indians, in Michigan; founded that state’s historical society ; 
was an all-important factor as member of the first Board of Regents of the 
University of Michigan; wrote best-selling books; compiled six huge volumes 
about the Indians for the United States Government; and gave Longfellaw 
the material out of which he created “Hiawatha.” 

The one of Schoolcraft’s works that most directly concerns this Wabash 
Valley region is his readable, informative Travels in the Central Portions of 
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the Mississippi Valley, published in New York City, in 1825. It was pre- 
pared at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, in a log cabin which still stands. Up to 
the present time the historic structure has been used as a lumber storehouse 
by the Great Lakes Towing Company. Only a few weeks ago it was pre- 
sented by its owners to the City of Sault Ste. Marie. This oldest building on 
Lake Superior is due to become nationally famous as the log cabin in which 
“Hiawatha” had its beginnings. It will also be some such rallying ground for 
Chippewa County historians as your Fort Ouiatenon and Battle Ground. 

Following the defeat of the Indians at Tippecanoe, the changes through- 
out this country were swift and sweeping. 

Ten years later, settlement in Michigan had advanced to the extent that 
that Territory wished to purchase from the Indians the land from the Indi- 
ana line to the Grand River, west of what had previously been bought from 
the tribes. A council to meet at Chicago Creek to negotiate this purchase 
was called for August, 1821. 

The treaty commissioners could have proceeded direct to Chicago from 
Detroit over an Indian trail from the head of the Raisin River, on horse- 
back, a distance of 300 miles; or by sailing vessel via Mackinac Island, about 
twice the distance. They chose, for special reasons, to travel by means of 
light canoes, with portages, up the Maumee River, down the Wabash to the 
Ohio, thence to Lake Michigan by way of the Mississippi and the Illinois: 
a journey of forty-two days. 

In Schoolcraft’s journal as secretary of the treaty commissioners, the 
Indian wars loomed large. He recapitulated them and the sixteen-year peace 
between the. Treaty of Greenville and the Battle of Tippecanoe. 

_-Fort Meigs, built by General Harrison; where he withstood a siege in 1813)-\ 


/ was still visible as extensive elongated mounds. All traces of Captain Dud-_7 


\L ley’s defeat-by-Pro d the Indians had been erased. 


Substantial farm-houses and earlier log cabins neighbored Indian wig- 
wams and primeval forest. 

Fort Wayne had a Baptist mission school with forty-eight scholars, mostly 
Potawatamis. The fort was still occupied, but only by the United States 
Indian Department. Its troops had been sent farther west. A large amount 
in Indian annuities was still being distributed there. Fort Wayne had a popu- 
lation of one hundred, the majority of whom were descendants of French- 
Canadians; besides the fort there were eighteen log buildings, most of them 
dwellings. } 

Near the mouth of a small river called Au Boit, which they reached after 
an eight-mile portage from Fort Wayne to the Little River fork of the 
Wabash, there was an Indian village called Aaseebun or Raccoon, where the 
party was obliged to spend the night, because of unforeseen delays. Most 
of the Indians were into icated, and after their liquor was exhausted wore 
out the hours with/merdérous fighting among themselves. The squaws, who 
in the darkness ha&-wisely gathered and concealed all knives, in the morning 
served so clean and palatable a breakfast that their guests were amazed. 


These Indians already were living in log houses. They had horses, cows, 
hogs and poultry, extensive fields of corn, with pumpkins, beans and cab- 
bages. In less than a decade they had made great strides toward elementary 
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civilization. The teachings of the Prophet had been abandoned so far as 
liquor was concerned, but the Indians still retained, of the primitive virtues 
he had advocated, their winsome hospitality. An actual approach to a public 
improvement was observed in an Indian bridge, made of saplings bound with 
bark. This spanned a brook in the village and would accommodate a man 
on horseback. | 

Another Indian village, at the junction of the Little River and the prin- 
cipal stream of the Wabash, consisted of wigwams and was comparatively 
untouched by civilization. Schoolcraft thought it the more admirable for 
that, in regard to competence, health, virtue and simplicity. The settle- 
ment, however, was much smaller than once it had been. 

The Salamonie and the Mississinewa rivers have been distinguished in my 
personal appreciation for a good many years because it was between them, 
in 1860, that Chase Osborn was born. Forty-eight years before that, and 
only six months after the Battle of Tippecanoe, there had been a general 
council of the Indians on the Mississinewa, May 21, 1812. Twelve tribes 
were represented. English agents urged united war, and promised arms and 
ammunition to those who would visit Malden. Indian speakers opposed the 
reopening of hostilities with the Americans. Nevertheless bands of Indians 
had continued to pass Fort Wayne every day going to and from the British 
post on the Detroit river. 

Schoolcraft, describing the Wabash between the mouths of these two 
streams in 1821, comments on the dark mass of the woods, with no trace, 
either in past or present, of an industrious population. He saw only a few 
wigwams with any sign of occupancy, and occasional dilapidated ones that 
had been deserted. 

In 1821 the Salamonie was one of the boundaries of the Miami reservation. 
One of their villages was at the mouth of the Mississinewa. Its residents 
came to welcome the treaty party and to get presents. A government saw 
and grain mill, recently constructed for them, as yet showed no signs of use. 

A party of hunters, chiefly Potawatamis, in several canoes, who were 
hunting deer by the now-long-prohibited method of shining, used torches of 
wild-honey wax poured in the end of cane, with cloth for wick. The travelers 
slept at the Indians’ hunting camp, where they were ceremoniously pre- 
sented with dressed deerskins and maple sugar, and were asked for more food, 
and liquor. Next day, eight or ten Indians, among them some from this 
hunting band, attacked their stores canoe and took the barrel of whisky 
that it carried for the boatmen. 

Chief Winnemac, who assisted in the attack at the Battle of Tippecanoe, 
had been the ruler of a Potawatami village on the right bank of the Wabash, 
fifteen miles above the mouth of the Tippecanoe, until his death ten days 
before their arrival at that point. 

Schoolcraft’s account of the Battle of Tippecanoe, which occupies pages 
127 to 138 of his Travels, is too long to be included here. It was compiled 
from facts obtained from “several officers and gentlemen who were present” 
and conversations with nearby contemporaries, as well as printed sources 
and manuscripts some of which may not now be available. In particular he 
mentions General Waller Taylor of Indiana, Judge Parkes of Vincennes, 
William Prince, Captain Abraham Hawkins of Shawneetown, Illinois, and 
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Joseph Barron, interpreter for the Indian Department at Fort Wayne. A 
few quotations follow: 


“Having procured a plan and description of the ground, from a person 
who was present in the action, we were enabled to identify the position, but 
not without considerable fatigue, owing to the distance of the field of battle 
west from the river, and the luxuriant growth of grass, vines, and shrubbery 
covering the prairie.” 

“Of the Prophet’s Town, nothing but the carbonaceous remains were 
visible. A log tenement has been erected on the site, intended as a winter- 
ing station for some trader in peltries: but this building was deserted. We 
had been previously informed, that this building stands on the precise spot, 
formerly occupied by Tecumseh’s lodge. The site is airy and elevated. We 
also had directions for visiting a favourite spring of this noted chieftain, but 
did not succeed in finding it.”” (Chase Osborn’s copy of the Travels has his 
marginal notation, “Chalybeate Water.’’) 


““*T was mistrustful of the Indians,’ said the interpreter employed on this 
occasion, whom we met at Fort Wayne, ‘from the moment of our arrival, 
and told the General, that I thought their professions could hardly be de- 
pended on. I was averse to the place selected for the encampment. I saw 
from appearances, and I knew from my long acquaintance with the Indians, 
that they consider stratagems honourable in war.’ ”’ 


““We believe the number of their fighting men has always been overrated, 
and it doubtless was so, on the present occasion. During the summer of 1811, 
the Prophet’s party was estimated at four hundred and fifty men, and the 
day previous to the action, it was computed to be six hundred. Others said 
eight hundred or a thousand. We do not believe that a thousand men could 
have subsisted themselves long in that vicinity by the precarious resources of 
the chase. The American army, including troops of every description, on 
the day before the battle, mustered a little upwards of eight hundred men.” 


Regarding the name Tippecanoe, Schoolcraft says it was derived from 
a species of fish of the pike kind, called pecano, which abounded in the waters 
of the stream. A later authority’ bears this out, in part, to the effect that 
it is a corruption of the Potawatami Ki-tap-i-kon-nong, meaning place or 
town of the Ki-tap-i-kon, and that Ki-tap-i-kon was the word for the buf- 
falo fish, and the name of the river. A government publication’ lists vari- 
ous meanings: “‘at the great clearing,” “‘long-dipped pike,” and “buffalo 
fish.” It is illuminating to consider the similarity in sound and identity in 
meaning of the endings of Ki-tap-i-kon-nong and Mish-en-i-mok-in-ong 
(Chippewa, “place of turtle spirits”), which became Michilimackinac and 
then Mackinac (pronounced Mackinaw). This relationship of Tippecanoe 
and Mackinac shows the close kinship between Chippewas and Potawatamis. 
Schoolcraft, it should be noted, spelled Tippecanoe without a final “‘e.”’ 


* Indiana and the Indianans; a history of aboriginal and territorial Indi- 
ana and the century of statehood. Vol. 1, p. 96. Chicago and New York, 
The American Historical society, 1919. 

> Gannett, Henry. The origin of place names in the United States. Wash- 
ington, U. §. Government printing office, 1905. p. 301. 
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In passing, it may be suggested that the verse Schoolcraft inserted as a 
footnote, above a nom de plume, was probably his own. It is interesting 
chiefly because of this probability that the battle was thus commemorated 
by the earliest of Michigan’s poets. 

Of Tecumseh, Schoolcraft’s Travels says, among other things: “The great 
object of his life was to unite the Indians for the purpose of setting limits to 
the encroachments of the whites. He fully estimated the destruction that 
had followed his race, and the destiny which threatened to blot them out 
from among the tribes of men. He wished to avert their fate, and to lay the 
foundation for the future security and independence of the Indians. In the 
prosecution of this object he was able, vigilant, and unremitting in his exer- 
tions, but at the same time he was prudent, consistent, and humane. He had 
patience to await the proper time for the consummation of his enterprises, 
and never was known to have put them in jeopardy by rash and untimely 
attempts. He never stained his hands in innocent blood; he contended only 
with men in arms. He was, in every sense of the word, a great man. Had he 
appeared sooner among the Indians, the power of the United States, west 
of the mountains, might have been very different from what it is at present. 
Had he commanded in the battle of Tippecano, victory would, more than 
probably, have crowned his efforts.” 

Schoolcraft’s version of Tecumseh’s protest against General Proctor’s pre- 
cipitate retreat at Amherstburg agrees in tenor with that in the “‘Journal of 
Thomas Vercheres de Boucherville’ (War on the Detroit, the Lakeside 
Classics Series, 1940, p. 141-142). 

“On the retreat, it was proposed and agreed, by the two commanders of 
the British allied forces, to fight the Americans at a place called Chatham, 
where a deep, unfordable creek falls into the Thames. Tecumseh, after exam- 
ining the place, was highly pleased with it, and said, ‘when he should look 
at the two streams they would remind him of the Wabash and Tippecano.’ ” 

It is interesting to compare Schoolcraft’s description of the battleground 
with that of another visitor, two years earlier. The Autobiography of Gur- 
don Saltonstall Hubbard (Lakeside Classics Series, reprint 1911, p. 60-62) 
tells of a talk with some Kickapoo Indians encamped on Pine Creek. A num- 
ber of them had participated in the battle. Twelve of them had been wound- 
ed. Through an interpreter he learned that, in their opinion, General Harri- 
son ‘‘had selected the strongest natural position in all that country; that at 
any other place they could have conquered him and but few could have 
escaped. In consequence of his strong position, they had a long consultation 
in planning the attack.” Hubbard went over the battleground with some of 
these Indians the following morning and found: 

“The ground was admirably adapted to defense, being on an elevated 
plateau. On the westerly side ran Burnett Creek, the bank of which, on the 
side of Harrison’s encampment, was very steep, while on the opposite side 
the descent was gradual. On the easterly side was a prairie swamp skirting 
the plateau. Northerly and easterly was high ground and timber land, and 
it was here and along the creek that Harrison’s soldiers made the attack. 
From Harrison’s Report, pp. 289-290, it appears that General Harrison did 
not quite like the ground, but I am satisfied that no better could have been 
found in that vicinity, and in that opinion I am sustained by General Tip- 
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ton, who participated in the battle, and with whom I afterwards became 
acquainted while he was Indian agent at Logansport, Indiana. 

“At a subsequent date I again visited the locality in company with Gen- 
eral Tipton, and he pointed out to me the positions held by the contending 
forces, and his account of the battle agreed with that given me by my red 
friends. The general and myself seated ourselves under a tree, on the bank 
of the little creek where the Kick-a-poos made their attack, and he there 


detailed to me the incidents of the march and fight. With a small stick he » 


mapped out on the ground the positions held by the troops and Indians, 
and, playfully digging and throwing up pebbles, he said: ‘Near this spot a 
friend of mine had his jaw shot away; he suffered great agony, but soon 
died.’ Just as he said this he unearthed some teeth which had once belonged 
to a human being. He picked them up, firmly believing them to be those 
of his friend, and for years after they occupied a place in his cabinet of 
curiosities.” 

Parenthetically, it is interesting to note that Indiana has a claim to Dr. 
Milo Milton Quaife, the editor of these rare Lakeside Classics, eminent his- 
torian, and author. His mother and grandmother both were born in John- 
son County, not far southwest of Indianapolis. 

Schoolcraft wrote only generally about the site of Lafayette. ‘“The banks 
of the Wabash below the junction of the Tippecano, present the most de- 
lightful aspect, being an uninterrupted succession of forest and prairie, dis- 
posed in gentle swells, and watered by numerous clear brooks, whose en- 
trances we now witnessed with greater frequency. The channel of the river 
is often parted by small woody islands, of the deepest verdure ... Compacted 
sand bars... constitute a lengthened border to every island:—a character 
which is first distinctly observed below the entrance of the Tippecano.” 

At the mouth of the Vermillion, he mentioned the blockhouse built by 
General Harrison, on his march in 1811, where he left his sick under a ser- 
geant’s guard, and where a panic-stricken deserter from the battle of Tippe- 
canoe reported that the whole army was defeated and massacred. 

Not until ten miles south of this point, on the Wabash, said Schoolcraft, 
did the settlements begin. At Fort Clark, on Lake Peoria, they disappeared 
again. Not a single white habitation was found from there to Chicago. A 
Potawatami village on the west shore of Peoria Lake, however, had some 
article of American or European manufacture in every wigwam. Its in- 
habitants were going to the treaty council. A Potawatami chief guided their 
party on horseback from Rockfort to their destination. 

After crossing the ford of the Des Plaines, they found the opposite shore 
thronged with Indians, and were rarely out of sight of bands of them until 
they reached Chicago. All were bound to the great council. Decked in their 
gaudiest garments, decorated with medals, silver bands, and feathers, most 
commonly on horseback, riding with spirit, they made a striking picture. 
Between two and three thousand Indians, chiefly Potawatamis, Ottawas, 
and Chippewas, were already assembled on Chicago Creek. About three 
thousand rations were issued daily by the Indian Department during the 
treaty. 

It was almost ten years since Tippecanoe, but the commissioners took no 
chances. The leading chiefs and head men were provided with seats in an 
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open bower, at some distance from the principal encampments, directly un- 
der command of the guns of the fort. The treaty negotiations, begun Au- 
gust 17, 1821, were concluded August 29. 


In detailing the incidents of this Treaty Council, Schoolcraft has left us 
an interesting picture of a warrior who may easily have been present at the 
battle of Tippecanoe. This was Metea, a Potawatami chief from the Wabash, 
by that time probably past forty, who was known to have been wounded in 
the attack on Fort Wayne. In 1821, an invalid, he was said to be drawing 
a pension from the British government. Although his personal appearance, 
due in some measure to his wounds, was rather repulsive, Schoolcraft says he 
was by far the best speaker in his nation, and by his deportment as well as by 
his influence on the occasion and his speeches, showed himself much above 
the common order of his people. His addresses to Governor Cass, with their 
bold and original sentiments conveyed in sentences of measured flow, are 
fine examples of Indian oratory. Eloquently and yet diplomatically he ac- 
cused the white men of breaking their treaty promises, and conveyed the 
Indians’ resolve to part with no more of their land. Though General Cass 
proved to them, by witnesses they respected, that the white men’s promises 
had been fulfilled, Metea still persisted in his people’s refusal to sell: 


“My Father,—We regret we cannot grant what you ask, and we are afraid 
that our blunt way of telling you so may offend you: but we hope not.” 


That was following the advice of Tecumseh and the Prophet. But this 
was negatived by what came later. 


“Do you suppose,” Metea continued, “we wish to injure your feelings? 
When we ask you for any thing, we do it with timidity and a shame-face. 
Do not blush at what we say. We have often been put to the blush, and 
you cannot consider it hard that we should now give you cause to blush. 


“My Father,—You have denied us the smallest favours. When I came to 
ask you yesterday for only a gill of whiskey a-piece for my young men; you 
refused it. You must reflect that we have feelings as well as you.” 


This was the weakness of Metea’s appeal, as of his entire race. General Cass 
told him sternly that the whisky had been withheld and would be, for their 
own good. Americans did not propose to treat with drunken Indians, un- 
able to understand what they were doing. 

When the treaty was signed finally, after days of delay, conveying above 
five million acres of land to the United States, the Indians at once wished 
payment. When told it would be done as soon as the goods were ready, a 
veteran chief cried out—‘‘Give us the whiskey. We care not for the rest.” 

Even the wisest of the Prophet’s teachings had come to naught. The Wa- 
bash Valley Indians had ceased to fight not only the Longknives, but their 
all-time enemy. ? 

So much for sidelights on the Indians of the Territory Northwest of the 
Ohio and the rapid change in their situation after the Battle of Tippecanoe. 

A consideration of the Battle itself can illuminate importantly the slaugh- 
ter and chaos in the world today. It has a significant relationship to the long 
struggle to replace bloody conflict by cooperation. 

In the first place, as the decisive gun in one of the wars to put an end to 
war, it abbreviated the transition miseries of the Indian. 
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The Treaty of 1783, fixing the international boundary line between us 
and British North America, was not a last word. Clearly, when the British 
commissioners signed it, their government made mental reservations. Its 
hands were tied, at the moment, but in the seeds of future friction it en- 
visioned other possibilities. France and Spain had abetted England in its 
efforts to confine the upstart new nation to the east of the Alleghenies, or at 
least there and south of the Ohio. They did their best, when all else failed, 
to support the claims of the Indian tribes to the territory northwest of that 
River. This was pictured as the creation of a buffer state, but England saw 
it as a zone of influence for itself. Regardless of the treaty, when Tecumseh 
and the Prophet tried to unite the Indians to refuse further land cessions and 
to make the territory uncomfortable for American occupancy, England gave 
them every possible support. 

Whatever right the Indians had to fight for the land they kad enjoyed, no 
one would now contend that their thriftless, unindustrious mode of exist- 
ence could, under any circumstances, have endured in the onward sweep of 
the world since that period. It was a struggle between standards of living, 
and in the essence their cause was doomed. Only in so far as they could learn 
to cooperate could they survive. Incidentally, this applies to the Japanese 
today. 

On the outcome of the Battle of Tippecanoe, for the moment swung the 
future of the United States in the Northwest. It was decisive. Tecumseh, 
openly joining the British after the staggering defeat of his brother, forced 
by his allies’? maneuvers to retreat, after a skirmish, to Moraviantown, offered 
the only determined opposition that Harrison encountered in Ontario. It 
lasted only till Tecumseh fell. 


Their defeat at Tippecanoe had broken the spirit of the Indians. It had 
hastened their realization of their own inability to cooperate among them- 
selves. That was, in fact, one of the fundamental reasons they could not 
compete with the organizing genius of the white man. The initial disaster to 
their forces emphasized that their alliance with the British in murderous 
activities was in vain. It turned them irresistibly to cooperation, in peace, 
with the Americans. 

These pivotal effects of the Battle of Tippecanoe and the events consequent 
upon it, have been suggested in the picture of the Council Treaty of Chicago 
in 1821. The results are even more striking in the case of the Indians of the 
Upper Lakes. 

The influence of these tribes upon each other is unquestioned. 


As a so-called fragment of the secret history of the Indian troubles in the 
Wabash Valley, Schoolcraft reports a story, credited to John Kinzie, that 
when the British had failed, by means of talks, presents, and threats to stir 
any except the Shawnees and the Wyandots to take up arms against the 
United States, they selected Alexander McKenzie (not Sir Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, he says) to impersonate a northwestern chief, before a gathering of 
Indians near Detroit. This masquerader, from a seat among the Shawnees 
and Wyandots who were aware of the stratagem, brought ambassadorial 
word that the Chippewas and Ottawas had decided to make war against the 
Americans. The outbreak followed. 
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Whatever truth there may be in this story, the fact was that the Chip- 
pewas and Ottawas were distinctly friendly to the British and hostile to the 
United States. Whereas the final phase of the War of 1775-1814 actually 
began at Tippecanoe, the last British flag to fly over the Territory Northwest 
of the Ohio was not lowered until 1828, at Drummond Island, in Chippewa 
County, Michigan. For many years, Fort Drummond was the Malden of the 
North in its subversive activities among the Indians. 

Long after Detroit and Mackinac had reluctantly been delivered over to 
the Americans, in 1796, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and the head- 
waters of the Mississippi remained under British control. The flag of the 
United States had not yet penetrated to these regions; its force had not been 
felt. On the other hand, through the fur trade and British Indian policy, 
recognition of the English was widespread. 

General Lewis Cass, Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
Michigan Territory, decided, with Secretary of War Calhoun, to face this 
fact of Indian hostility and alter it. An expedition to the Northwest in 1820, 
headed by General Cass, had among its purposes the securing of a cession 
from the Chippewas of a site for a fort on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. 
Marie, and to carry the American flag for the first time also to the tribes at 
the sources of the Mississippi. 

At the Sault, Governor Cass explained that the country formerly had 
passed from the Indians to the French; from them to the English; and from 
the English to the Americans. He stated the desire of the Government of the 
United States to purchase a site sixteen miles square on which a fort could 
be erected. The Indians, in council, dissented. Some of the Indian chiefs 
were evasive. When he made plain that, whether they agreed or not, as sure 
as the sun rose and set, a fort should rise there, one of them became so insolent 
that he struck his war lance furiously in the ground, kicked away the pres- 
ents piled before them, and left the assembly. His savage action produced 
a similar excitement in the other speakers. The council broke up in confu- 
sion. This chief, Sassaba, who wore British insignia and had had a brother 
killed under Tecumseh by the Americans at the Battle of the Thames, strode 
to his wigwam and at once raised the British flag. 

One of the stirring acts in American history ensued. General Cass, refus- 
ing guards, accompanied only by an interpreter, stalked into the Indian 
encampment, told the infuriated Indian that there was only one flag that 
could be flown within the limits of the United States, then without ceremony 
hauled down the British emblem and walked away with it. His boldness 
astounded the Indians momentarily. An instant afterward their camp was 
in an uproar, as the men prepared for an attack and the women and children 
fled in canoes for the Canadian shore. 

A battle seemed inevitable. But the most powerful personage at Sault 
Ste. Marie, in this crisis, was of a different cast than the Prophet at Tippe- 
canoe. It was a woman. Mrs. John Johnston to the Chippewa Indians was 
not only the wife of the most prosperous resident of the village: She was 
Ozhaw-guscoday-wayquay, Woman of the Green Glade, daughter of their 
chief of chiefs, Waub-ojeeg; and she was also a wise person in her own right, 
a kind counsellor to her tribesmen, a doctor to them, and a practical help in 
all their troubles. 
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Ozhaw-guscoday-wayquay knew about war with the Americans. She had 
married a British citizen in 1792, a fur-trader, at LaPointe—not an ordinary 
trader, but a scholar and a poet and a gentleman. They had moved to the 
Sault in 1793, where he was the first English settler. There he had made a 
fortune. 


The War of 1812 had touched her as intimately as anyone. It had meant 
victory for the Indians and for the British in all the country roundabout, but 
bitterness for her and hers. Her husband, still a loyal Britisher when the war 
began, himself had conducted a band of British-minded Indians down the St. 
Marys River and materially aided the English to capture Mackinac. Ameri- 
can troops, in a foray along the St. Marys, after destroying the trading post 
of the political North-West Company on the Canadian shore, had during 
his absence wrecked her husband’s private property—his stores, his entire 
wealth. She had stood by helpless, watching her home burn. Later, when 
the leader of that expedition was killed in the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Americans to recapture Mackinac, someone had brought his sword to her 
as a memento. (In passing it may be mentioned that the Colonel George 
Croghan who failed, against the British and Indians at Mackinac in 1814, 
was the Major who had a share under General Harrison in the victory at 
Tippecanoe. ) 


Ozhaw-guscoday-wayquay had more reason to be vengeful toward the 
Americans than Sassaba. Her husband’s health had broken. He was in Eng- 
land at that moment seeking some restoration of his fortune. But this re- 
markable Indian woman had wisdom enough to read the future and forget 
her personal injuries. 


At the point when an attack was momentarily expected, she sent one of 
her half-Indian sons to call the chiefs for secret council in one of her log 
buildings. They came. She talked to them. This man Cass was brave, and 
strong, she told them. He would do what he said. His party were her 
guests; her people owed them hospitality. If the Ojibways should shed any 
blood, all of them would perish. The British would no longer come to help 
them. It was time to make friends of the Americans. She won them all, 
except Sassaba. He could not act alone. 


So the night passed in peace, and in the morning, when another council was 
called, the chiefs consented. By noon the Cass expedition was on its way 
westward toward the Mississippi in quiet triumph. Tippecanoe County, In- 
diana, has Prophet’s Rock and Battle Ground as a memorial to Indian con- 
flict. Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, as a result of the defeat at Tippecanoe, has 
a log cabin where a work of cooperation significant in American civiliza- 
tion began. 


Ozhaw-guscoday-wayquay was not blessed merely with practical ability. 
She had imaginative genius. Her father, Waub-ojeeg, was a great warrior 
and civil leader of all his tribe in peace. Also he was a creator of war-songs 
and a narrator of Indian legends. Jane Johnston—Woman of the Noise the 
Stars Make Rushing Through the Sky—the daughter of this primitive noble- 
woman, wrote songs in Chippewa, like her grandfather, Waub-ojeeg, and 
English verse like her cultivated Irish father. Literary ability, a special gift 
among any people, came down to her from the two races. 
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Schoolcraft, arriving in the Sault as Indian agent in 1822, fell in love with 
this unusual daughter of Ozhaw-guscoday-wayquay and married her. As 
a member of her mother’s household, he was amazed to learn that the In- 
dians, taciturn with the whites, had funds of tales that their story-tellers 
told in winter, among themselves, when the spirits were asleep and could not 
hear. His wife translated them from her mother’s narration and as told by 
ancient Indians before the Johnston cabin fireplace. Her brother hunted 
more for him. Schoolcraft used his influence and presents, as Indian agent, 
to extract others. Two slender volumes of the tales were published by him in 
1839. These, and other intimate information he had printed, fell into the 
hands of the great American poet in Boston. From them Longfellow created 
“Hiawatha.” When the red men abandoned conflict with us for cooperation, 
their troubles did not end. Neither did ours. But something of immensity 
has come from it. 

Through its share in the victory of 1814, the Battle of Tippecanoe has 
contributed in a notable way to the successful cooperative experiment of the 
original thirteen colonies, which now has extended through forty-eight 
United States. After the young nation’s tardy recognition of the danger in 
the Northwest, and its shortsightedness in so long allowing the British to 
control the Lake Erie supply route to its frontier forts, the United States 
finally gave proof, at Tippecanoe and its eventualities, of their ability to 
work together. Tippecanoe had not only wrecked Tecumseh’s plans to unite 
northern and southern Indians, and destroyed his Prophet brother’s influ- 
ence among the Wabash tribes, but had furnished a leader, General Harri- 
son, to further, on Canadian soil, Perry’s great naval victory. 

This second phase of the Revolutionary War, from Tippecanoe to 1814, 
had thus clinched the challenged victory of 1776-1782. } 

Furthermore, by making the midwest safe for settlement, it gave courage, 
strength, and new life to the young nation when, even in triumph, it was 
sick unto death. The close of the war had dealt a death-blow to many 
American industries that had survived it. The crop failure of 1816 in the 
Eastern States had been the worst in history. Cincinnati was a desolation of 
unfinished and deserted dwellings in 1818. Prophets of disaster declared 
that foxes should yet be seen looking from the windows of deserted Phila- 
delphia. Schoolcraft, however, was one of those who read the result of the 
war aright. To him it seemed as if the War of 1812 had been fought in order 
that a great migration westward might plow the Mississippi from its head 
to its mouth—and do it in a generation! So great and hopeful was the 
throng he was a part of, going down the Ohio, in 1818. By opening the vast 
valley to settlement, the victory gave the young nation a zone of security, 
unlike the exposed section on the Atlantic seaboard; provided the weakened 
union with wealth and strength that resulted in amazingly quick growth 
and made possible the present federation of forty-eight States. 

Again because of its vital initial stroke in the conflict of 1811-1814, the 
Battle of Tippecanoe has contributed to the extension of cooperation, to 
replace conflict, throughout the continent of North America. : 

The treaty of Ghent, in 1814, growing out of this final victory, provided 
for a joint survey of the American-Canadian Boundary Line from St. Regis 
on the St. Lawrence to the Lake of the Woods: the beginning of a series of 
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more or less amicable arbitrations and a continuity of constructive perform- 
ance that has since extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Out of it has 
come something more marvelous than the Great Wall of China!—The In- 
ternational Boundary that crosses a major continent and fences Alaska from 
Canada and in all its length is a joint undertaking of two understanding 
nations. The summer of this year, 1943, the two International Boundary 
Commissioners, one from Ottawa, the other from Washington, together 
with an engineer from each capital, met at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and, 
out of the settlement of some questionable point along the boundary, made 
an enjoyable vacation. What a far cry from these four friendly gentlemen 
to Malden, and Simon Girty, and the bounty on scalps of American settlers 
paid for by British agents! Let us never forget the part that Tippecanoe 
played in bringing this happy cooperation to an entire continent, in place 
of fear, intrigue, hatred, and barbarism. : 

We can claim, with right, even wider influence for this strategically-timed 
victory at Tippecanoe. It has had a share in effecting the spread of coopera- 
tion, in place of bloody conflict, over nearly a quarter of the earth. 

The so-called British Empire is an imperial entity no longer. It is a com- 
monwealth of nations. In spite of unpleasant propensities which have al- 
ways irked us, and a sad lot of ugly problems, left over from its ancient days 
—which time is slowly working out—it is no longer an experiment in free- 
dom but a working example of cooperation encircling the world. 


The outcome of the War of 1775-1814 between Great Britain and the 
thirteen American colonies ended in victory for the English. This is a 
startling statement, but it is true. The British government was beaten; but 
in this struggle the English people won a victory that overshadows Magna 
Charta. British colonial policy was revolutionized by it. Unquestionably 
the present British union on which the sun never sets is no longer a kingdom 
with a string of subsidiaries but a cooperating commonwealth of nations, 
able individually to declare war, because its government was forced to recog- 
nize its earlier mistakes. The irreversible American victory, the first rivet 
of which was burred at Tippecanoe, effected freedom-in-cooperation not 
only for the United States, but for almost a fourth of the earth. 


Even with this, the significance of Tippecanoe has not been plumbed. 


Because of its dramatic role in the wresting of this river and lake country 
for our nation’s swift development, it has a clear relationship to our success 
in winning the present world struggle. It helped to give us the iron of Min- 
nesota and Michigan; the copper of Lake Superior; Gary, Indiana; Detroit, 
the arsenal of democracy; and one of the vast granaries of the earth to feed 
our armies and our Allies and ourselves, and the crushed countries we are 
now beginning to occupy. 

Moreover, the Battle of Tippecanoe has a significance, which if we can 
emphasize it widely, can contribute, at this time of need, to the building of 
machinery to replace conflict by cooperation over the entire world! 

In 1917-1918 we fought to make the world safe for democracy. The 
Versailles Treaty was a disappointment. The League of Nations failed. Out 
of our disillusionment came cynicism. We had been led to expect too much 
too quickly. 
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The world was not made in a day—nor can democracy be made safe by 
a single war, or even two or three. Christ died to save the world. It is not 
yet saved. Yet today we are witnessing the miracle that the Christianity 
of Madame Chiang Kai-shek has wrought in bringing unity to millions of 
straggling people. Strangely, the heathen Chinese now have the most pro- 
foundly Christian leadership in the world. The teachings of Jesus Christ— 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man, the concept of a world- 
family—after two thousand years are the firm ground on which we are today 
advancing. There are no better words than Christ’s to explain this democ- 
racy we are so anxious to have made safe, and this world-cooperation some 
of us are afraid of. 

President Wilson was right. The League of Nations machinery actually 
broke down for want of an essential gear—ourselves. Our trail, whatever the 
down trees across it, lies clearly in the direction of world-cooperation: from 
the cave man fighting for himself and family; one tribe fighting other 
tribes; city state fighting city state, from the days of Troy to Rome. For a 
thousand years nations have been forming and fighting. Some unions have 
endured. A successful experiment in cooperation by thirteen not altogether 
amicable colonies, spread to forty-eight states, over a continent, through a 
world-wide commonwealth, and will continue to expand. 


Unfortunately, President Wilson’s opponents, after the first World War, 
also were right. The millions in this self-governing country were not ready 
to accept their wider responsibilities. 

Things have changed swiftly since those years. Another peace conference 
is coming—in 1946, we hope. The American Congress is moved to pass a 
resolution favoring some form of world-cooperation. More important, pub- 
lic opinion itself has swung strikingly in this direction. 

But a knot of individuals is already gathering to continue to struggle for 
ostrich isolation such as the Japanese had before the Perry expedition of 
1854. 

All we are going to need in 1946 is the wisdom of 1789, when the Thirteen 
Allies dared to put their individual rights and wealth in jeopardy and to 
swallow the malodorous status quo of slavery. The way to begin to cooper- 
ate is to begin! 

Those who fear this is impossible with Goeaaee Great Britain, amor- 
phous China, and the unpredictable Russian Bear, need only look, for cour- 
age, at the Battle of Tippecanoe. Compare the dark, dastardly conditions 
of that time in this region with the friendly meeting in 1943 of four gentle- 
men at the Sault—the ideal situation today along our 5,525-mile unfortified 
frontier. This evidence of the direction and swiftness of the current is con- 
clusive. 

Sooner or later, those who today are trying to turn the course of nature 
must accept the lesson that Tecumseh and the Indians learned at Tippe- 
canoe. The way, and the hope, of the world is in widening cooperation. 
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CLOSING REMARKS 


I will end, as I began, with a message from Chase Osborn. 

At his camp at the outlet of Lake Superior, and the one on the edge of 
the Suwanee River basin, he has flagstaffs. Morning and evening as he raises 
or lowers the Stars and Stripes, he asks a blessing. 

The prayer that Chase Osborn says has grown in the heart of a boy who 
was born in the Wabash valley; whose native religious sensibilities were 
deepened in Lafayette; in whom the fire of patriotism was first kindled at 
Prophet’s Rock. 

“Almighty One, Lord of All, Commander-in-Chief of the Universe, Our 
Father—and Our Mother—Which art in Heaven, and so much more that 
we cannot understand: Please bless our flag. Help us to be a Christian people 
in truth as well as in name, so that this flag may be the emblem of a nation 
fitted to be Thy instrument of leadership in the world. And help each one 
of us to do our part to make it so. Amen.” 
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